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believe to be industriously devoted to good learning, and 
who, from his fortunate position, is so able to advance its 
interests in this country. He has a task in hand of great 
importance, for good or evil ; and he has our best wishes, 
that he may execute it in a manner creditable to American 
scholarship, and such as to promote its growth. Of the 
thirty volumes, which he has proposed, and which are to be 
circulated by the largest publishing house in the country, 
ten only have as yet appeared. In those which remain, we 
beg him to do himself better justice. Let him prepare them 
with less self-seeking. Let him strive for the benefit of 
others, and not for his own glorification ; seeking rem acu 
tangere, to enucleate his author's meaning, and not to bury it 
up in chaff. Let him be fair towards his brother scholars in 
other parts of the country ; and let him not even do such in- 
justice to those immediately about him in his own great city, 
as to suppose that he is there Jlnacharsis inter Scythas, and 
secure against being brought to his bearings, and taught a just 
self-estimate, by the observation of his peers. Let him 
study meekness and modesty, and the ingenuousness be- 
coming his vocation. Let him show, by a graceful example, 
that 

" ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 

Emouit mores ; nee sinit esse " [pace Musarum] fures 

among true scholars. 



Art. XL — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — A Memoir of Mr. John Lowell, Jr., delivered at the Intro- 
duction to the Lectures on his Foundation, in the Odeon, 
31st December, 1839 ; repeated in the Marlborough 
Chapel, 2d January, 1840. By Edward Everett, 
Boston : Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1840. 
8vo. pp. 74. 

This Memoir, marked by good taste, judgment, beauty 
of style, and dignity of sentiment, is worthy of its distin- 
guished author. From the nature of its subject, it is less 
declamatory and brilliant in its tone, than most of the public 
discourses, with which Mr. Everett has heretofore gratified 
the public ; but it will not be read with less interest or 
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pleasure on that account. The style is characterized by that 
simple, unobtrusive beauty, which good taste requires in a 
commemorative discourse. The same good taste has dic- 
tated the choice of topics and the selection of materials. 
The reflections and observations are just, appropriate, and 
not diluted by repetition or too great expansion. Mr. Lowell 
is spoken of with fulness and freedom, in such manner as 
to do ample justice to his modest and retiring excellence ; 
and yet, that veil of reserve, which should be thrown over a 
portion of every man's words and deeds, which are the ex- 
clusive possession of his friends and relatives, is never for a 
moment withdrawn. The subject was one full of melancholy 
interest. The orator was called upon to speak of the gifts 
and virtues of a man of singular merit, who was cut off in the 
prime of life, at the commencement of a very extensive plan 
of foreign travel, entered upon with the highest purposes of 
self-improvement and of benefit to others, and who, by the 
munificent bequest of a large part of his fortune to public ob- 
jects, manifested that spirit of enlightened benevolence, which 
had been his ruling principle in life. 

In the opening paragraph of the Memoir, Mr. Everett 
briefly mentions the bequest and the purposes to which it is to 
be applied. 

" The occasion of our tweeting, at this time, is of a character not 
less unusual than interesting. By the munificence of the late Mr. 
John Lowell, Jr., a testamentary provision was made for the. estab- 
lishment of regular courses of public lectures, upon the most impor- 
tant branches of natural and moral science, to be annually delivered 
in the city of Boston. The sum generously set apart by him for this 
purpose, and amounting nearly to two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, is, with the exception of the bequest of the late Mr. Girard, 
of Philadelphia, the largest, if! mistake not, which has ever been ap- 
propriated in this country, by a private individual, for the endow- 
ment of any literary institution. The idea of a foundation of this 
kind, on which, unconnected with any place of education, provision 
is made, in the midst of a large commercial population, for annual 
courses of instruction by public lectures, to be delivered, gratuitously, 
to all who choose to attend them, as far as it is practicable within 
our largest halls, is, I believe, original with Mr. Lowell. I am not 
aware, that, among all the munificent establishments of Europe, there 
is any thing of this description upon a large scale ; and I cannot but 
regard it as a conception eminently adapted to the character and 
wants of our community, and promising to be as beneficial as it is 
original and generous." — ■ pp. 3, 4. 

After a few just and appropriate reflections upon the advan- 
tages of lectures as a means of public instruction, Mr. Everett 
proceeds to speak of the life and character of Mr. Lowell him- 
self. He pays an appropriate tribute to the public services 
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and private worth of his paternal and maternal grandfathers, 
Judge Lowell and Mr. Jonathan Jackson, and gives a very 
interesting sketch of the enterprise and ability displayed by 
his father, Francis C. Lowell, to whom American manufac- 
tures are so largely indebted. The life of Mr. Lowell him- 
self, till he was about thirty-two years old, was uneventful, but 
not unprofitable to himself or to others. Born to an ample 
fortune, and removed from the necessity of earning his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, he never abandoned himself to in- 
dolence or self-indulgence. He was born on the 11th of May, 
1799, and entered Harvard College in 1813, but his health did 
not permit him to complete his collegiate course. In 1816 and 
1817, he made two voyages to India, having chosen the pro- 
fession of a merchant ; and, for some years after his return 
to Boston, he was engaged in commercial pursuits. These, 
however, did not by any means absorb the whole of his time, 
none of which was permitted to be unemployed. He collect- 
ed a valuable library, and read, diligently and profitably, in 
various departments of science and literature. But he did 
not seclude himself in the solitude of his library. He en- 
gaged, with ardor, in many of the public enterprises of his 
time ; and his time and property were freely spent for benevo- 
lent objects. He also took an active interest in politics, be- 
lieving it to be the duty of every citizen to bear his part in 
the duty of sustaining our institutions. He was, repeatedly, 
a member of the city government, and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and, in both of these bodies, his industry, good 
sense, and information, gave, him much influence. He was a 
ready and efficient speaker, as well as a laborious man of 
business. He was a diligent student of the institutions of his 
country ; and, for purposes of political improvement, attended 
the debates of the convention for revising the constitution 
of Virginia, which assembled at Richmond, in 1829. 

In 1830 and 1831, he had the misfortune to lose his wife 
and both of his children. These melancholy bereavements 
deprived his life of its customary interest, and made his usual 
pursuits unattractive ; and the love of foreign travel, which had 
always been a strong propensity, came upon him with re- 
newed force, and he resolved to gratify it. His wish was to 
make a thorough and minute examination of the East. He 
sailed for Europe in 1832, visited England, France, Italy, 
Greece, and passed into Egypt, ascended the Nile as far as 
Thebes, penetrated into Ethiopia, journeyed to the Red sea, 
sailed to Mocha, and took passage in a steamboat to Bombay, 
where he arrived on the 10th of February, 1834. He had, 
for some months, been in a declining state of health, owing 
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to the extreme heat of the tropics, fatigue, and the want of 
medical advice, and a severe shock was given to his system 
by a shipwreck in the Red sea ; and, after struggling with his 
disease for a short time, he died at Bombay, on the 4th of 
March, 1836. Mr. Everett, in the Memoir, makes many 
interesting extracts from his journals and correspondence, 
which give vivid pictures of the dangers and difficulties he 
met with, and of the energy and resolution with which they 
were met and surmounted. We would gladly extract largely 
from them, and from the Memoir, did our limits permit ; 
but we must content onrselves with a few paragraphs from its 
close, containing those portions of Mr. Lowell's will, by 
which the lectures are founded. 

" With his first serious illness in Upper Egypt, he turned his 
thoughts to the land of his birth, and the completion of his testa- 
mentary provision for the benefit of his native city. The object of 
his bequest as set forth in bis will, is, ' the maintenance and support 
of public lectures, to be delivered in Boston, upon philosophy, natural 
history, the arts and sciences, or any of them, as the trustee shall, 
from time to time, deem expedient for the promotion of the moral, 
and intellectual, and physical instruction or education of the citizens 
of Boston.' After a partial recovery from a severe attack of disease, 
from which he suffered for five weeks, — in a codicil to his will, 
written amidst the ruins of Thebes, from a place called Luxor, an 
Arab village, the whole of which is situated on the remains of an 
ancient palace, — Mr. Lowell transmits to his kinsman and trustee 
his detailed directions for the administration of his trust. Of these, 
the most important are expressed as follows ; — 

" ' As the most certain and the most important part of true phi- 
losophy appears to me to be that, which shows the connexion be- 
tween God's revelations and the knowledge of good and evil, im- 
planted by him in our nature, I wish a course of lectures to be given 
on natural religion, showing its conformity to that of our Saviour. 

" ' For the more perfect demonstration of the truth of those moral 
and religious precepts, by which alone, as I believe, men can be se- 
cure of happiness in this world and that to come, I wish a course of 
lectures to be delivered on the historical and internal evidences in 
favor of Christianity. I wish all disputed points of faith and ceremo- 
ny to be avoided, and the attention of the lecturers to be directed to 
the moral doctrines of the gospel, stating their opinion, if they will, 
but not engaging in controversy, even on the subject of the penalty 
for disobedience. 

" ' As the prosperity of my native land, New England, which is 
sterile and unproductive, must depend hereafter, as it has heretofore 
depended, first, on the moral qualities, and, secondly, on the intelligence 
and information of its inhabitants, I am desirous of trying to con- 
tribute towards this second object also; — and I wish courses of lec- 
tures to be established on physics and chemistry, with their applica- 
tion to the arts ; also, on botany, zoology, geology, and mineralogy, 
connected with their particular utility to man. 
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" ' After the establishment of these courses of lectures, should dis- 
posable funds remain, or, in process of time, be accumulated, the 
trustee may appoint courses of lectures to be delivered on the litera- 
ture and eloquence of our language, and even on those of foreign na- 
tions, if he see fit. He may, also, from time to time, establish lectures 
on any subject, that, in his opinion, the wants and taste of the age 
may demand. 

" ' As infidel opinions appear to me injurious to society, and easily 
to insinuate themselves into a man's dissertations on any subject, 
however remote from religion, no man ought to be appointed a lec- 
turer, who is not willing to declare, and who does not previously 
declare, his belief in the divine revelation of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, leaving the interpretation thereof to his own conscience.' 

" Such were the enlightened provisions of Mr. Lowell for the ben- 
efit of his native city. Surrounded by the most enduring monu- 
ments of human grandeur, he felt how little can be done to elevate 
the moral nature of man, by exhausting the quarry, and piling its 
blocks of granite to the clouds. As far as we can judge, from the 
unparalleled number, and gigantic dimensions, of the temples, palaces, 
gateways, alleys of sphinxes, and cemeteries, that cover the site, and fill 
up the environs, of Egyptian Thebes, the resources of the tnonarchs, 
who made it their residence, must have exceeded those of the Roman 
Caesars, when the world obeyed their sceptre. But, when we inquire 
after the influence of this mighty monarchy on the welfare of the 
human race ; when we ask for the lights of humanity that adorned its 
annals, — for the teachers of truth, the discoverers in science, the 
champions of virtue, the statesmen, the legislators, the friends of 
man, — it is all a dreary blank. Not one bright name is preserved 
in their history ; not one great or generous deed, if ever performed, 
has escaped from oblivion ; not a word, ever uttered or written by 
the myriads of rational beings, the lords or the subjects of this mighty 
empire, has been embalmed in the memory of mankind. A beam of 
light from the genius of a modern French scholar, cast upon the 
sculptured sides of obelisks and temples, has redeemed the names and 
titles of forgotten Pharaohs from ages of oblivion ; but no moral 
Champollion can pour a transforming ray into the essential character 
of the Egyptian monarchy, and make it aught else than one un- 
broken record of superstition, ignorance, and slavery. 

" Our lamented fellow-citizen, well versed in the history of ancient 
times, musing amidst the ruins of this unconsecrated magnificence, 
seems, with a yearning heart, while the hand of disease still lay upon 
him, to have desired, as far as an individual could effect it, to secure 
his beloved native land from the blighting influences of those causes, 
which preyed upon the vitals of this primal seat of empire. These 
causes were well known to him, — known from history, — known 
from their existence, at the present hour, in the same wretched re- 
gion. There was no free cultivation of intellect in Egypt, — no popu- 
lar education, — no public liberty. The resources of the monarchy 
were lavished on the wars and luxury of its princes. The soul- 
crushing despotism of mystery checked all developement of the com- 
mon mind. In consequence of the slavery of caste, religion, instead 
of being a source of light, of social improvement, and happiness, 
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was an additional instrument of subjection. It chiefly employed its 
energies in the disgusting art of preventing the clay, that perishes, 
from returning to its kindred dust. Nor was this the worst. The 
priesthood made themselves the exclusive depositaries of learning. If 
we can trust the accounts of the ancient writers, the import of those 
hieroglyphical characters, in which the Egyptian wisdom is recorded, 
was a mystery known only to the priests, and those to whom, in their 
secluded cells, they chose to confide it. Well might it have been 
expected, that the knowledge of it would perish. It had no root in 
the intelligence of the people; it was the secret of a caste, and it died 
out with the privileged order by which it was engrossed. The pyra- 
mids themselves could not crumble, — the sculptured granite, in that 
mild climate, could not lose its deeply graven character ; — but, in- 
stead of handing down an intelligent record of the monarchs who 
reared their mountain masses, and now slumber in their monumental 
caverns, they stand but as eternal mementoes, how perishable is all 
glory, how fleeting is all duration, but that of the improved mind. 

" The few sentences, penned, with a tired hand, by our fellow- 
citizen, on the top of a palace of the Pharaohs, will do more for hu- 
man improvement, than, for aught that appears, was done by all of 
that gloomy dynasty that ever reigned. J scruple not to affirm, that, 
in the directions given by him for a course of popular instruction, 
illustrative of the great truths of natural religion and the evidences 
of Christianity, and unfolding the stores of natural science and useful 
knowledge, — to be dispensed, without restriction, to an entire com- 
munity, — there is a better hope, that mental activity will be profitably 
kindled, thought put in salutary motion, the connexion of truth with 
the uses of life traced out, and the condition of man benefited, than 
in all the councils, rescripts, exploits, and institutions of Sesostris and 
his line. I am persuaded, that more useful knowledge, higher views 
of the works of God, deeper and more searching glimpses into the 
mysteries of nature, will be communicated in the course of lectures, 
which will commence next Friday, than lies hidden in the hiero- 
glyphics that cover the Egyptian temples, from the cataracts to the 
mouth of the Nile, although every character, according to M. Arago's 
suggestion, should be copied by the Daguerreotype, and fully ex- 
plained by the key of Champollion. Let the foundation of Mr. Lowell 
stand on the principles prescribed by him ; let the fidelity, with which 
it is now administered, continue to direct it ; and no language is em- 
phatic enough to do full justice to its importance. Jt will be, from 
generation to generation, a perennial source of public good, a dis- 
pensation of sound science, of useful knowledge, of truth, in its most 
important associations with the destiny of man. These are blessings 
which cannot die. They will abide, when the sands of the desert 
shall have covered what they have hitherto spared of the Egyptian 
temples ; and they will render the name of Lowell, in all wise and 
moral estimation, more truly illustrious, than that of any Pharaoh 
engraven on their walls. These belong to the empire of the mind, 
which alone, of human things, is immortal, and they will remain, as 
a memorial of his Christian liberality, when all that is material shall 
have vanished as a scroll." — pp. 64-70. 



